ON  EDUCATION

because he is Shakespeare, but because he is an examina-
tion subject in a syllabus, and the child who reads him sees
behind the figures of Cordelia or Juliet or Hamlet or Lear
the possibility of an examination question which may
admit him to the university and determine the course of
his life.

We should therefore adapt the wording of a historic
motion in the House of Commons and resolve that the
influence of examinations has increased, is increasing, and
ought to be diminished, and in pursuance of this principle
we should restrict their power and as far as possible use the
school record and the interview as a substitute or part-
substitute. It is impossible to get rid of them altogether;
they are inevitable, I am afraid, for university scholarships
and for primary university degrees, and in cases where
a small selection has to be made out of a large number of
candidates. Here we must endure what we must and
minimise what we can. But it is difficult to see any con-
clusive reason why the most baneful of them, the G.E.
Certificate, should exist. It does most damage, because
it affects most children and distorts secondary education
almost from the first. If we are told that some business
men believe that a G.E. Certificate is better evidence of
a child's capacities than its school record and its teacher's
testimonial, we must reply that the education of thousands
of children ought not to be spoilt each year for such
a superstition. The G.E. Certificate had its uses when
it was first instituted. It replaced a multitude of external
examinations; the standard of teaching in some schools
was low, and an external examination imposed on all
schools was the best way of raising its level. To-day its work
has been done; standards have been raised and established;
and, under adequate inspection and with a prescribed
curriculum, education may be allowed to replace the
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